THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

no musick, but that which is long, intricate, bated with
fugue, chained with syncopation, and where the nature
of everie word is precisely exprest in the Note, like the
old exploded action in Comedies, when if they did pro-
nounce Memini, they would point to the hinder part of
their head, if Video put their finger to their eye. But
such childish observing of words is altogether ridiculous,
and we ought to maintaine as well in Notes, as in action
a manly cariage, gracing no word, but that which is
eminent, and emphaticall.1

Campion was naturally interested in the representation
of poetic rhythm in correct musical terms, and published a
treatise on quantitative metre, which he hoped would help
to solve the problem. In this he was typical of a certain kind
of literary dilettante. The monodic air appealed to the neo-
classicists of the period as a possible way of reviving the
Greek union between music and poetry. A Florentine group
meeting at the house of Count Bardi were especially import-
ant adherents of this view, to which Campion subscribed.
It seemed to them that modern music had lost the

"parte piu nobile importante e principale della la
musica, che sono i concetti dell 'animo espressi col mezzo
delle parole, e non gli accordi delle parti come dicono e
credono i moderni prattici; i quale hanno la ragione
fatto schiava degli appetiti loro55.2

They therefore proposed to return to what they considered
the Greek practice of representing the natural speech
rhythm and melody of the poetry and accompanying it with
expressive chords rather than elaborate counterpoint. After
much experiment one of their disciples, Caccini, eventually
produced in 1601 a Nuovo Musiche, which came to be called
stilo recitative. Here the music sacrifices its individual claims
and becomes a mere notation for the rise and fall and the

1 Preface to Rosseter's, Booke of Ayres, (1601).
1 Galilei, Dialogo della musica antica e della moderna, p. 83.
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